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Sociological  Glimpses. 

BY  W.  D.  HABT8HOBNE. 

The  Here  and  Hereafter  are  now 
and  have  always  been  the  two  great 
subjects  of  thought  for  every  grade 
of  human  intelligence.  How  to  live 
with  the  greatest  present  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  how  to  attaiu  to 
that  of  the  unknown  and  eternal 
future. 

Strangely  enough,  the  two  are  far 
from  being  closely  connected  in 
men’s  thoughts.  There  are  many 
who  seek  only  the  present,  others 
only  the  future,  and  still  more  who 
avowedly  admit  their  connection 
but  practically  ignore  it.  “A  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush 
is  the  practical  motto  of  the  first  and 
indeed  of  the  last,  whilst  in  the  cars 
of  the  second  rings  an  eternal  voice, 
“ Thou  canst  not  serve  God  and 
Mammon.” 

No  man  is  perfect,  nor  indeed  can 
be,  whilst  he  remains  a finite  creature. 
But  like  the  mathematical  proposi- 
tion, that  a polygon  though  never  a 
circle,  may  yet  indefinitely  approxi- 
mate to  one,  so  man  though  not  ad- 
mitting of  perfection,  mayyetindefi 
nitely  improve.  Assuming  then  this 
limit  of  perfection,  towards  which 
man  may  indefinitely  approximate  to 
be  that  condition  which  shall  combine 
all  the  requisites  of  perfect  present 
comfort 


of  Sociology  to  so  develop  the 
principles  of  the  former  that  they 
may  become  in  perfect  accord  with 
those  of  the  latter.  The  science  is 
not  of  yesterday;  it  began  with  man 
himself.  Not  always  expressed  but 
tacitly  assumed,  the  principles  incul- 
cated as  sociological  have  necessarily 
varied  with  every  phase  of  theologi- 
cal belief. 

In  many  cases  the  institutions  es- 
tablished, possessing  features  of  great 
stability,  and  peculiarity  fitted  to  the 
mental  calibre  of  their  respective 
races,  have  come  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  age  after  age, 
with  scarcely  perceptible  changes, 
and  if  antiquity  were  a criterion  of 
success,  might  well  challenge  the 
civilization  of  more  enlightened 
lands.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  China,  the  oldest  empire  of  the 
globe,  whose  history  antedates  his- 
toric time.  Its  paternal  despotism 
was  a masterstroke  in  ancient  civili- 
zation, and  in  spite  of  its  communistic 
maxims,  there  were  many  points  of 
such  practical  wisdom  that  the  em- 
pire has  stood  the  test  of  time.  But 
how  do  we  find  life  in  China  to-day 
— “bound  in  an  iron  etiquette  that 
crushes  out  ” the  individual  and  ig- 
nores in  him  all  idea  of  a future 
responsibility.  “That  dreadful  sub- 
jectivity which  we  hear  denounced 
ns  the  bane  of  society,  is  utterly 
wanting.  This  empire  of  babies  walk 
— body  and  mind — in  leading  strings. 
The  power  to  go  wrong  through  self 
will  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  The 
power  to  aspire  to  a higher  right 
than  tradition  and  society  have  yet 
comprehended,  is  entirely  absent.” 

Again,  the  village  system  of  India, 
distributing  labor  and  its  products 
according  to  traditional  and  inflexible 


religious  law,  like  the  caste  system 
in  general,  has  preserved  its  princi- 
ples and  customs  intact  for  thousands 
of  years.  The  whole  village  was 
owned  in  common,  and  even  the  very 
dancing-girls  claimed  their  share.  A 
certain  amount  of  education  was  pre- 
scribed for  every  grade  of  life,  and 
none  could  pass  beyond  its  bounds. 

But,  like  China,  though  formerly  in 
the  vanguard  of  civilization,  these 
very  principles,  which  were  once  her 
boast  and  glory,  have  so  hampered 
and  closed  her  in,  that  but  for  Eng- 
lish rule,  she  would  be  to  day  where 
she  was  four  thousand  years  ago. 

The  priests  and  warriors  of  Egypt 
were  of  communistic  orders,  less  rigid 
in  their  principles,  but  more  useful 
in  their  effects  upon  the  world.  From 
them  the  Hebrews,  under  a different 
religious  regime,  borrowed  much  of 
their  civilization,  though  rejecting 
the  ascetic  element.  The  Hellenic 
races  took  from  them  the  sceptre  of 
literature,  and  through  its  mighty 
influence  still  sway  the  thoughts  of 
the  modern  scholar.  But  not  con- 
tent with  their  social  order  of  life,  in 
their  search  for  something  better, 
their  philosophers  idealized  much 
that  was  Egyptian,  though  often 
retrogade  in  principle.  The  names 
of  Lycurgus,  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
are  intimately  connected  with  the 
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comfort  and  happiness  for  the  future,  Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  much  that  is  not  true,  these  woulcL 
and  that  the  two  are  one  and  insep-  is  said  to  have  made  a redi 
arable,  it  becomes  the  true  province  vision  of  the  land  and  to  have  iutro- 


the  fraternity,  were  all  a man’s 
world.”  This  was  a time  when  the 
national  consciousness  of  Europe 
was  but  just  forming,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  this  artificial  means  to 
strengthen  a nation’s  hands,  and  un- 
doubtedly England’s  political  power 
has  depended,  in  a great  measure, 
upon  the  unity  of  action  thus  de- 
veloped. 

But  here  idealism  would  step  in, 
sometimes  purely  theoretical,  at 
others,  practical  and  quite  disreputa- 
ble. That  great  and  good  man, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  would  fain  show 
his  countrymen  their  great  defects, 
and  inculcate  principles  less  at 
variance  with  those  Christian 
principles  which  they  professed. 
But  Utopia  was  indeed,  nowhere , 
nor  was  the  vision  perfect.  Plato 
was  his  model,  but  Plato  went 
backwards  and  so  did  Thomas  More. 

Thomas  Campanulas  “City  of  the 
Sun”  is  another  social  Utopia,  savor- 
ing strongly  of  the  scientific,  but 
lacking  More’s  sense  of  man's  nobility. 
“Unlike  More  he  sends  marriage  as 
well  as  property  to  Coventry,  keenly 
pointing  out  the  close  connection 
between  the  two.”  But  it  is  the 
practical  attempts  at  communistic 
socialism,  that  are  teaching  us  our 
true  place  in  the  world’s  history. 
Like  the  alchemist  and  astrologer, 


ducedthe  “phiditia,”  or  public  repast. 
They  were  indeed  a race  of  soldiers, 
and  perfection  of  physique  in  their 
children  was  considered  of  higher 
importance  than  woman’s  chastity, 
one  woman  being  often  the  mother 
of  several  families. 

Pythagoras,  the  Samian  philoso- 
pher, was  another  who  would  retro- 
gade to  the  inferior  culture  of  Egypt, 
but  the  Greek  spirit  rose  superior  to 
this  anachronism,  and  could  not  then 
accept  his  doctrines.  Plato,  too, 
following  Pythagoras,  revived  in  the 
romance  of  his  republic,  much  that 
belonged  to  the  caste  system  ofludia. 
But  the  true  advance  in  these  classic 
people  of  Greece  and  Rome,  consist- 
ed not  in  the  introduction  but  elimi- 
nation of  their  Asiatic  elements.  Our 
pictures  of  Homeric  Greece  are  far 
more  Asiatic  than  those  given  by 
Thucidides  and  Demosthenes.  So  too 
are  the  traditions  of  regal  Romo  than 
the  writings  of  Cicero.  That  rem- 
nant however,  of  the  caste  system, 
the  strict  hereditary  transmission  ot 
trades  and  professions,  existed  in 
Athens  until  the  great  reforms  of 
Solon  permitted  a man  to  choose  his 
own  profession.  In  Rome,  too,  the 
“collegia”  and  “sodalitia”  of  work- 
ingmen and  artisans  continued  until 
the  latest  times  of  the  Empire,  and 
even  in  the  days  of  the  Republic, 
despite  the  greatest  opposition,  these 
guilds  of  workmen  maintained  their 
place,  and  in  many  points  were  quite 
like  our  modern  trades-unions. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
spirit  of  association  marked  every 
phase  of  life.  The  recognition  of 
man’s  individuality  and  personal 
worth  and  strength  belongs  to  a 
later  date.  “The  city,  the  commune, 
the  borough,  the  guild,  the  cloister, 


be  reformers  have  rushed  blindly  on, 
sometimes  raising  communities  of 
malcontents,  so  powerful  as  to  threat- 
en with  destruction  the  fairest  cities 
of  Europe.  The  history  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, with  their  various  phases 
of  success  and  defeat ; their  peaceful 
settlement  of  Moravia,  their  stormy 
seizure  of  Munster,  and  all  but  suc- 
cessful sacking  of  Amsterdam,  is  but 
more  intensely  reiterated  in  the  latter 
communes  of  France,  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  the  destruction  of 
Paris  in  1870. 

We  shudder,  as  in  imagination 
we  see  the  guillotine  perform  its 
noiseless  task.  We  shudder,  as  in 
imagination  we  stand  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  and  see  the  ruins  of  that 
mighty  column  ; or  looking  across 
the  Tuilleries,  themselves  in  flames, 
we  see  that  grand  Hotel  de  Ville 
pouring  forth  volumes  of  fire  and 
smoke  above,  and  beneath  inscribed 
the  words  Liberte,  Equai.ite,  Fra- 
ternite.  Strange  perversion  of 
human  thought ! Yet  it  was  perver- 
sion, for  these  men  were  but  seeking 
to  throw  oft*  the  despotism  that  had 
ground  them  down — were  but  seek- 
ing to  remodel  France  and  bring  her 
forth  in  a social  garb,  superior,  in 
their  eyes,  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Thanks  to  the  better  spirit  of  France 
they  did  not  succeed.  Not  that 
France  did  not  need  reform.  She 
did  indeed,  most  sadly.  But  igno- 
rance, blinded  by  skepticism  and 
self-interest,  served  but  as  a weapon 
which  she  turned  agiust  herself. 

In  the  search  for  something  better, 
the  attempts  to  realize  an  ideal  by 
paths  not  in  accordance  with  the 
true  sociological  principles,  have  al- 
ways led  men  beyond  their  depth 
and  plunged  them  into  errors  as 
great  as  those  they  sought  to  avoid. 
But  however  ambiguous  and  contra- 


dictory we  may  find  the  opinions  of 
social  reformers,  we  must,  at  least  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  give  them  the 
credit  for  good  intentions ; and  how- 
ever erroneous  we  may  consider  their 
views,  and  however  much  harm  those 
views  may  have  produced,  we  must 
not  forget  the  fact,  that  it  is  by  the 
experience  thus  gained  that  men  of 
more  comprehensive  minds  have  been 
induced  to  seek  for  rational  explana- 
tions of  social  phenomena  aud  to  see 
wherein  consist  true  social  advance- 
ment. As  the  alchemist  whilst  seek- 
ing  by  impracticable  methods  the 
production  of  gold,  little  thought 
that  he  was  opening  the  way  for  fu- 
ture generations  to  reap  wealth  in 
abundance,  so  the  socialist  reformer 
perhaps  little  dreams  of  what  must 
constitute  the  true  Utopia,  or  what 
are  the  ways  by  which  mankind  will 
approximate  to  it.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  one  of  modern  times  who 
has  done  so  much  towards  correcting 
impressions  in  regard  to  sociological 
culture  as  Herbert  Spencer.  Pos- 
sessing nu  acute  and  powerful  intel- 
lect, he  has  been  able  to  grasp  much 
that  is  fundamental  in  the  principles 
of  Social  Science,  whilst  throwing  oft* 
the  sentimental  barbarism  that  has  so 
marked  the  communistic  elements  of 
France. 

Ful  Idealizing  the  fact  that  in  or- 
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man's  social  development,  everything 
that  tends  to  bias  the  judgment  must 
be  carefully  examined,  and  the  true 
personal  equation  determined,  he  has 
come  to  his  task  better  prepared  than 
his  predecessors;  but  to  use  his  own 
confession,  no  man  has  yet  arisen 
with  mental  capacity  sufficiently 
powerful  to  grasp  all  its  details. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  one 
great  defect  in  Spencer's  works, 
which  prevents  them  from  receiving 
unqualified  approval.  Whilst  he 
undoubtedly  admits  that  nature’s 
material  universe  is  acted  upon  by 
certain  definite  forces,  whose  aggre- 
gate might  be  styled  attraction  and 
repulsion,  and  that  these  act  accord- 
ing to  certain  definite  and  unchange- 
able laws,  yet  man  himself,  though 
acted  upon  by  the  very  same  forces 
in  the  form  of  love  and  hate,  he  as- 
sumes to  be  the  autocrat  of  his  own 
existence,  the  deus  magnns  of  his 
imagination,  subject  to  no  law  but 
such  as  are  developed  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  social  advancement.  Man 
is  in  reality  but  the  “minister  and 
interpreter  of  nature.”  Her  laws 
are  written  in  every  brook  and  rivu- 
let ; in  every  rock  and  stone ; in 
eyery  bud  aud  flower;  in  every  page 
of  human  history.  Nor  are  we  left 
without  a direct  expression  of  the 
divine  will.  “ Thou  shalt  have  love 
for  God  supreme  and  for  every  man 
as  for  thyself.”  It  is  our  place  to 
read  these  laws  in  nature’s  book, and 
study  their  application. 

For  us  who  are  about  to  leave  these 
halls,  these  considerations  are  pecu- 
liarly fitting.  We  have  turned  one 
leaf  in  nature’s  book,  and  have  read 
a few  of  her  physical  laws,  but  the 
leaf  which  comes  next  before  us  is 
that  which  treats  of  our  fellow  man. 
Our  life  is  but  just  begun.  We  go* 

[continued  on  foubth  PAOI.  ] 
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According  to  the  announcement 
made  in  our  last  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal we  this  month  publish  the  grad- 
uating oration  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Harts 
home,  C.  E. 

Wn  neglected  last  month  to  say, 
that  all  subscriptions  to  the  Journal 
must  be  paid  invariably  in  advance. 
We  have  reduced  the  subscription 
price  to  a very  low«figare,  and  iti 
consideration  shall  require  prompt 
payment.  The  Journal  will  there- 
fore in  future  be  forwarded  only  to 
paid  up  subscribers. 

The  “Morning  Progress”  of  July 
15th,  contained  the  following  : 

“We  are  informed  by  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lehigh  University 
that  Dr.  Henry  Coppee  has  tender- 
ed his  resignation  as  President  of 
that  institution.  After  eight  years 
occupancy  of  that  officijbeginniug 
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proposes  to  retire  from  its  varied, 
responsible  and  laborious  duties,  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  the  prosecution 
of  historical  researches,  and  the 
preparation  of  a work  upon  which, 
at  the  intervals  of  his  academic  du- 
ties, he  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged.” 

To  the  students  of  the  University 
this  resignation  was  entirely  unex- 
pected, and  was  received  no  doubt 
with  much  regret.  We  trust  that 
his  labors  will  not  prohibit  his  accept- 
ing the  chair  of  General  Literature, 
for  which  he  is  so  eminently  qualified. 


It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Coppee 
will  remain  in  charge  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  appointed.  No  official 
statement  has  as  yet  been  made  as 
to  who  will  fill  the  executive  chair, 
but  it  is  currently  reported  that  it  has 
been  offered  to  the  Rev.  Leighton 
Coleman.  In  regard  to  this  matter, 
the  “Mauch  Chunk  Democrat”  of 
Aug.  1st,  speaks  as  follows: 

“Rev.  Leighton  Coleman’s  name 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency  of  the  Lehigh  University, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Coppee.  It  will  be  gratifying 
news  to  the  friends  of  this  institution 
when  they  learn  that  Mr.  Coleman 
has  been  elected  and  accepted  this 
distinguished  position.  There  are 
few  men  who  possess  the  executive 
ability,  and  are  so  well  qualified  to 
bring  to  an  institution  the  regimen 
so  essential  to  its  success  as  is  Mr. 
Coleman.  We  need  but  point  to  his 
successful  labors  in  Mauch  Chunk  to 
show  that  he  possesses  a master  mind 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  this  noble 
institution.” 

We  cannot  certify  to  the  truth  of 
the  above,  but  lay  it  before  the  stu- 
dents as  an  indication  of  popular 
opinion. 


A Vacation  Visit. 

The  college  bell ! the  college  bell ! 

How  softly  sweeps  its  silver  tone 
O'er  grot  and  vale,— o'er  hill  and  dell — 

Is  not  particularly  applicable  perhaps 
to  the  vacation  months.  Yet  its 
mystic  spell  will  linger  in  the  recol- 
lection if  not  in  the  heart,  and  it  was 
probably  owing  to  this  that  we  found 
ourself  one  morning  not  long  since, 
wending  our  way  leisurely  along  the 
road  that  leads  to  the  College  Close. 
The  gate  stood  ajar,  seeming  to  in- 
vite the  passer-by  to  leave  the  dusty 
way  and  tarry  awhile  among  the 
classic  shades. 

The  grounds  were,  however,  de- 
serted, and  to  us  accustomed  to  see 
them  filled  with  students  rushing 
hither  and  thither,  seemed  to  wear 
an  air  of  desolation.  We  went  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  through  Saucon 
Hall,  but  failed  to  awaken  aught  save 
the  echoes  in  answer  to  our  repeated 
knocks  or  energetic  “cat  call.” 

Turning  our  back  on  Saucon,  we 
proceeded  to  wind  our  way  through 
the  park,  until  finally  we  reached  the 
“esplanade.”  Here  things  wore  a 
different  aspect,  as  the  mark  of  the 
scythe  was  seen  in  the  neat  appear- 
ance of  the  sward.  In  the  office 
that  “dog”  was  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed,  and  we — we  postponed  our 
call  as  unavoidable  circumstances, 
etc., etc.  From  the  Laboratory  issued 
certain  sounds  that  betokened  life  in 
that  quarter,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  dark  days  when  the 
alchemists  were  wont  to  hold  com- 
munication with  Beelzebub  had  pass- 
ed away,  we  entered  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  several  of  the 
Class  of  “74”  who  were  engaged, 
not  in  a direct  search  for  that 

“Philosopher's  stone,  which  all  wise  men 
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Has  the  power  to  transform  the  base  metals 
to  gold,” 

but  were  adding  to  their  knowledge 
by  new  experiments,  evidently  be- 
lieving in  the  old  adage,  “drink  deep 
of  this  spring,  for  a light  draught  of 
learning's  a dangerous  thing.”  The 
appearance  of  the  various  rooms  in 
the  University  is  unaltered,  no  great 
changes  having  been  made.  We 
remained  in  the  building  for  some 
time,  the  coolness  having  irresistibly 
won  upon  tis,  so  that  when  the  flying 
minutes  warned  us  that  we  must  de- 
part, we  turned  our  footsteps  reluct- 
antly homewards.  As  we  passed 
down  the  terrace,  our  eyes  were 
arrested  by  the  grave  of  Logic,  over 
which  the  headboard,  erected  by  “76,” 
was  keeping  guard.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  moralizing,  but 
as  she  did  not  “tackle  us  in  the  right 
mood”  we  took  our  departure,  feel- 
ing well  repaid  for  our  “vacation 
visit." 


sium,’  wlier  the  Committee  incorpor- 
ated in  these  “resolutions”  one  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  a “boat  club” 

— we  had  reason  to  hope  that  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  Lehigh 
would  take  her  position  side  by  side 
with  her  older  sisters.  On  the  26th 
of  P ebruary,  however,  by  the  action 
of  the  authorities  of  the  University, 
the  “resolutions"  fell  to  the  ground, 
a damper  was  put  on  all  further  ac  • 
tion  and  nothing  has  since  been 
accomplished.  Of  course  those 
who  were  hostile  to  the  movement — 
those  who  fear  and  doubt — and  there 
are  always  such — brought  forward 
the  old  argument,  no  proper  course — 
too  shallow  water. 

The  following  item, which  we  clip 
from  the  Bethlehem  Times , cannot  in 
this  connection  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  students: 

The  Bethlehem  Boating  and 
Rowing  Association. — We  hear  it 
rumored  that  a company  bearing 
the  above  title,  and  composed  of  a 
number  of  young  men  from  the 
Bethlehems,  has  been  started,  to 
further  the  facilities  of  boating  and 
rowing  on  the  Lehigh.  Their  ob- 
ject, we  understand,  is  to  obtain  the 
right  from  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company  to  build  a dam 
across  the  river  at  a point  directly 
opposite  the  canal  bridge,  thereby 
obtaining  a“three  mile  straight-away 
course.”  This  much  talked  of  sub- 
ject seems  at  last  to  be  assuming 
a tangible  shape,  and  the  immediate 
future  promises  ample  boating  facili- 
ties for  our  young  athletes,  and  local 
regattas  may  soon  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  Then,  too,  we  will  have 
our  busy  little  steamer  plying  from 
side  to  side,  and  perhaps  our  Uni- 
versity .will  then  represented  hi 
the  annual  Inter-Collegiate  Regattas. 
If  the  rumor  is  true,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  matter  is  in  the  right  hands, 
aud  look  forward  to  early  and  great 
results. 

If  the  above  intention  can  be  real- 
ized we  do  not  doubt  but  that  Le- 
high will  place  a boat  on  the  river. 
A three-mile  straightway  course  will 
indeed  present  ample  facilities  even 
for  a University  crew,  and  the  ob- 
jections hitherto  urged  can  no  longer 
be  brought  forward. 

We  refer  to  the  matter  now  in 
order  that  the  students  may  take  it 
into  consideration  and  be  prepared 
to  co-operate  immediately  on  their 
return  in  the  Fall,  as  too  much  time 
is  as  a general  thing  spent  in  finding 
out  through  committees  what  is  to 
be  accomplished,  when  in  reality 
committees  should  be  instructed  to 
find  out  not  what  but  how  to  accom- 
plish. 


Boating. 


The  Inter-Collegiate  Regatta  of 
1874  will  have  an  extended  and  fav- 
orable influence  on  the  minds  of  our 
collegians  and  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a great  spur  to  all  efforts  made 
towards  the  organization  of  Rowing 
Associations.  The  fact  that  Colum- 
bia has  won  the  victory,  proving 
that  the  race  is  not  of  necessity  in 
the  grasp  of  Yale  or  Harvard,  will 
serve  to  awaken  the  energy  and  de- 
velop the  muscle  of  many  of  those 
colleges  which  have  hitherto  been 
merely  lookers  on. 

More  than  once  have  we  througl 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  urged 
upon  the  students  the  importance 
of  the  subject.  When  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  Ihe  students  1o 
draft  a set  of  “resolutions”  that 
should  embody  the  sense  of  the  as- 
sembly in  regard  to  the  “Gyrnna- 


Odds. 

An  exchange  says : “Alpha  Beta 
cal  dissertation  don’t  Sigma  Phi  any- 
thing to  us,  but  we  once  Nu  a man 
who  Kappa  Phi  Rho  bank  and  Lamb- 
da pal  because  he  Beta  pile  on  a 
Gamma  cards  and  then  Delta  Beta 
Rho  of  trumps  to  his  opponents  than 
to  himself. 

John  is  a wag.  A poor  French- 
man being  seized  with  an  unconquer- 
able desire  to  learn  English,  John 
wrote  him  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  “to  go."  The  Frenchman  spent 
all  his  spare  time  for  three  weeks  in 
a useless  attempt  to  learn  it,  then 
went  to  another  friend  complaining 
of  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 
verb  “to  go.”  In  proof  thereof  he 
produced  the  present  tense  of  “to 
go,  as  John  had  written  it.  It  read: 
Singular.  Plural. 

I go.  We  lay  tracks. 

Thou  startest.  You  cut  sticks. 

He  departs.  They  absquatulate. 

Mis.  [or  skedaddle. 


— Vassar 


For  the  Lenten  Jocb>aL. 

Brother  to  Brothers. 

From  the  four  winds  we  are  come, 
Brothers,  to  this  gracious  home, 

Each  at  Alma  Mater’s  knee 
To  be  trained  impartially 
For  the  post  his  bent,  not  whim, 

Clearly  shows  the  best  for  him, 

Where  to  strike  for  truth  and  right 
With  a champion's  loyal  might; 

Or,  ft  martyr,  leave  the  field 
Borne  like  Spartan,  on  his  shield. 

Who  shall  say  that  ours  is  not 
Every  way  ft  favored  lot, 

One  for  which  exuberant  thanks 
Oft  must  seem  but  worthless  blanks? 
While  In  yonder  busy  streets 
Toll  his  weary  tasks  repeats, 

Plying  hammer,  trowel,  plane, 

Urged  by  need  or  greed  of  gain; 

Or  perchftnce  In  grime  and  dust, 

Tolling  for  his  dally  crust; 

Here  we  take  our  easeful  seat 
At  some  sage  Gamaliel’s  feet; 

While  ho  turns  the  classic  page, 

And  exalts  the  heritage 

Left  by  those  who  graced  to  find 

Golden  Ingots  of  the  mind. 

Coined  and  gave  the  precious  store 
To  make  glad  forevermore; 

Or  he  bids  the  Gnome  reveal 
What  their  rayless  haunts  conceal; 

Bids  the  Naiads  wrest  the  sens 
Of  their  wondrous  mysteries; 

Or  the  viewless  sylphs  declare 
Their  coy  secrets  of  the  air, 

Or  Urania  disclose 
How  the  starry  hosts  arose. 

And  in  circling  order  bright, 
Inter-changing  day  and  night, 

With  their  orreries  sublime 
Mete  tbe  cosmic  march  of  time. 

Brothers,  wheresoe'er  at  last 
Fate  our  severed  lines  shall  cast, 

In  the  pauses  of  the  strife 
Which  awaits  all  earnest  life, 

These  quaternion  years  shall  seem 
Like  a brief  Elysian  dream. 

Which  with  many  a fond  refrain 
We  shall  dream  and  dream  again  ! 

Allen  scenes  of  fairest  guise 
All  In  vain  will  tempt  our  eyes 
Unto  brief  oblivlousuoss 
Of  these  dearer  presences. 

When  the  knell  of  college  days 
Tolls  us  on  our  parting  ways, 
(Nevermore  perchance  to  meet!) 

And  our  unreturning  feet 
Bear  us  far  and  farther  from 
This  our  dear  fraternal  home. 

We  shall  see  In  memory’s  glass, 

All  Its  happy  past  repass; 

See  these  groves  where  we  have  strayed 
As  in  Academus’  shade, 

Musing  Science,  endless  themes, 

Rapt  with  poet's  vivid  dreums; 

See  these  Towers, whose  sov'ran  height 
H<y|il  us  ever  In  their  sight: 

See  each  grave  Gamaliel’s  brow 
Fondly  anxious  then  as  now, 

And  each  comrade's  face,  the  while, 
Meet  and  greet  us,  smile  for  smile  ! 

Brothers  of  the  Lehigh  Band. 

Let  us  so  keep  heart  and  hand 
True  to  every  duty’s  claim, 

Pure  from  every  breath  of  shame, 

That  no  sighed  “Alas’’  be  heard 
O'er  one  thoughtless  deed  or  word, 
Wheu  we  see  in  memory’s  glass 
All  our  Lehigh  past  repass. 

_ W.  P.  P. 

Personal. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall  Rees  is  at  his 
home  in  Stroudsburg,  and  proposes 
remaining  there  until  the  Fall. 

We  desire  to  make  our  Personal 
column  as  interesting  as  possible, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose would  respectfully  request  the 
students  to  keep  us  advised  as  to 
their  moyements. 

Dr.  Coppee  and  Prof.  Chand- 
ler were  present  at  the  Priestley 
Centennial  in  Northumberland, 
Pa.,  on  July  31st.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  the  students  that 
Priestley  was  the  discoverer  of  oxy- 
gen. On  Friday,  July  31st,  Dr. 
Coppee  delivered  the  address  at 
Priestley’s  grave,  taking  the  place  of 
Prof.  Henry  of  Washington,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Romyn  Hitchcock,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  University 
as  tutor  in  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry, has  resigned  and  will  not  re- 
turn to  the  University  in  the  Fall. 
We  regret  his  departure  and  shall 
miss  him  on  our  return  to  the  La- 
boratory. His  successor  has  not  as 
yet  been  appointed.  He  is  now  at 
the  St.  Clare  Hotel,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  it  is  probable,  will 
connect  himself  with  his  father,  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  in  his  experiments  on 
the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron 
cannon,  at  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Arsenal,  towards  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  donated  a large  sum  of 
money. 


Mr.  G.  II.  P.  Stearns  of  “74’Vas 
in  Bethlehem  for  a few  days  in  the 
latter  part  of  July, and  was  occupied 
with  some  experiments  in  the  Labor- 
atory. Me  sails  for  California  about 
the  3d  of  this  month  and  will  re- 
main six  weeks.  It  is  his  intention 
to  do  the  country  and  we  hope  to 
hear  from  him  in  regard  to  the  trip. 

Mr.  Kent  of  “74"  was  also  en- 
gaged in  experimenting  during  the 
last  month.  He  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  Gwynedd,  Penn'a. 

Mr.W.G.  McMillan  is  employing 
his  vacation  among  the  mines  at 
Scranton.  He  paid  a short  visit  to 
Bethlehem  last  month. 

Mr.  Ivkeider,  who  intended  visit- 
ing Brazil  during  the  Summer  at  the 
instance  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
and  spending  three  or  four  months 
in  collecting  birds,  auimals,  etc.,  for 
said  society,  altered  his  plans  and  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bechdolt  of  this 
place  left  New  York  City  on  the 
18th  of  July  for  Texas 

Mr.  F.  S.  Peck  of  “75"  writes 
that  he  is  engaged  at  Richfield 
Springs,  New  York,  gathering  min- 
eralogical  specimens.  He  had  first 
thought  that  he  would  have  a posi- 
tion on  a surveying  party  attached 
to  a Pennsylvania  road,  but  has 
changed  his  plans. 

Myers,  the  old  standby  of  the 
University, is  busily  engaged  getting 
the  grounds  in  order  for  the  coming 
term.  We  are  indebted  to  him  tor 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  some  of  the  students. 

Mr.  F.  Albuquerque  of  S Paulo. 
Brazil,  a student  at  this  University, 
has  invented  a machine  for  cutting 
a certain  wood  which  is  common  in 
the  forests  of  Brazil  but  is  unknown 
in  this  country.  This  invention  is 
said  by  Prof.  McMillan  and  others 
to  possess  great  merit. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Rice  of  “76"  is  at  his 
home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  writes 
that  he  intends  visiting  Put-in  Bay. 
His  address  is  150  Prospect  street. 

Mr.W.  E.  P.  Ffrencii  of  “77"  left 
for  Colorado  abeut  the  16th  of  last 
month.  He  intends  staying  on  a 
“ranche.”  He  has  promised  the 
Journal  a letter  which  wiil  no 
doubt  prove  interesting. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Bechdolt  of  “75"  is 
still  lingering  around  the  “classic 
shades  of  Lehigh"  but  intends  going 
Virginia-wards  in  a few  days. 

We  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 
Housekeeper,  a graduate  of  this  in- 
stitution,was  married  lately  to  a lady 
of  Salzburg. 

Mr.  J.  Calvert  of  “76”  has 
changed  his  abode  since  our  last 
issue  and  writes  us  that  his  ad- 
dress is  J.  Calvert,  care  Chas.  I. 
K.  Rosenberg,  307  Walnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  has  obtained 
a position  in  the  office  of  Peter 
Wright  & Sons,  General  Agents  for 
the  American  Steamship  Company. 

J.  ParkeuWhite  of  “76"  is  spend- 
ing his  vacation  at  the  “ AY  ilsou 
House,"  West  Minster,  Maryland. 

Mr.  W.  D.  IIartshoune,  C.  E., 
engaged  on  the  Easton  & Amboy 
Railroad,  is  looated  at  Valley  Station, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  Smith  V.  Wilson  is  at  his 
home  in  Clearfield,  Pa.,  and  can  bo 
addressed  care  P.  O.  Box  180. 
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Nither— Neither. 

A JUST  CRITICISM  IN  RHYME. 

Have  you  -seen  a dictionary 
Of  this  new  vocabulary, 

Whiol)  pronounces  either  t-ther 
And  pronounces  neither  ;iy-lher  ? 

Do  not  call  it  affoctatiou. 

Shoddy  show  pronunciation : 

It  upsets  the  ei  diptlioutf, 

Dropping  c and  i change  places 
With  the  ease  of  Grecian  graces: 
Only  let  them  change  their  stations 
In  like  place  in  all  relations — 
Change  their  places  in  believers, 
Change  them  also  in  deceivers — 
Change  conceited  to  concyted. 
Fortune’s  freight  to  fright, affrighted, 
For  the  rale  which  gives  us  i-ther, 
Changing  neither  into  ny-ther, 
Makes  believers  all  belyvers, 

The  conceited  man  concyted. 

While  the  freighted  is  fry- ted, 
Deigning,  too,  is  dining  true, 

For  every  line  brings  something  new, 
Vein  is  vine  before  this  current. 
Weight  is  wite,with Yankeeaccent ; 
If  you  cannot  change  these  also, 
Speak  as  others  do,  or  should  do. 


‘a  JUST  CRITICISM” — JUST  A LITTLE  UN- 
JUSTIFIABLE. 

By  E. M. P. 

If  either  be  not  ither, 

And  neither  be  not  nyther, 

Then,  that  critics  we  may  please, 

We  must  call  our  eyes  our  ease. 

And  the  duck  which  has  been  eider 
Hereafter  must  be  ee-der; 

And  the  image  Greeks  calls  eidon 
We  moderns  must  call  eedon. 

The  jar  so  long  called  leyden 
Hereafter  must  be  leeden  ; 

And  the  constellation  Pleiades 
Must  now  be  known  as  Pleeades. 

And,  not  more  changes  to  recite, 
Man’s  length  from  head  to  feet. 
Which  heretofore  has  been  his  height 
Must  now  become  his  heat. 

Now,  by  rarity  of  reason, 

And  by  very  similar  treason, 

Man’s  weight  becomes  his  weet, 

And  his  freight  becomes  h»s  freet. 

And  the  ladies  veils  are  veals, 

Their  faces  to  conceal; 

And  our  veins  all  turn  to  veeus, 
While  our  reins  become  our  reons. 

But  to  make  the  matter  brief, 

One  more  word  must  be  said 
To  give  our  modern  wits  relief 
Who  are  not  deeply  read. 


♦The  Greeks  of  old,  and  Germans  too, 
Did  not  know  how  to  spell ; 

Or,  spelling  well,  they  did  not  do 
Pronouncing  half  so  well 
As  modern  half-taught  scholars  now, 
Who  think  they  kuow  so  much 
That  able  men  of  long  ago 
Were  fools  compared  with  such. 

*In  the  Greek  and  German  languages  el  is 
always  sounded  ns  long  i. 


The  Gift  of  Tongues. 

“ I come  not  here  to  talk"  were  the 
words  with  which  a celebrated  Roman 
once  began  a lengthy  address.  How 
far  the  paradox  was  evident  to  bis 
hearers,  and  how  grew  the  blank  as- 
tonishment at  this  palpable  contra- 
diction when  words  developed  into 
sentences,  sentences  into  paragraphs, 
and  paragraphs  into  pages,  we  are 
not  told.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  im- 
agine that  curious  surprise  would 
soon  be  changed  to  impatient  sense 
of  wrong  at  a speech,  every  added 
word  of  which  made  more  emphatic 
the  falsehood  of  its  exordium.  As 
its  many  periods,  like  Pope's  wound- 
ed snake,  “dragged  their  slow  length 
along,"  did  any  one  become  weary  ? 
Did  mothers  sigh  and  fathers  yawn, 
till  Roman  fortitude  at  last  gave 
way,  and  unmistakeable  proofs  were 
given  of  complete  satiety?  And  what 
was  the  classical  mode  of  its  expres- 
sion ? Did  the  old  patrioian  families 
“cough  down”  speakers  too  prolific, 
and  the  little  Armenian  slave  boys 
ory,  “jam,  jam  satis." 


Human  nature  is  the  same  now  as 
in  the  days  of  Rienzi,  and  not  a few 
modern  audiences  have  reason  to  no- 
tice the  discrepancy  between  the 
promises  and  the  conduct  of  modern 
orators.  There  is  good  old  authority 
for  dreading  an  unbridled  tongue. 
One  might  almost  suspect  that  St. 
James  had  been  victimized  in  his 
day  and  generation,  besides  antici- 
pating the  wordy  torrent  of  a later 
time.  For  lengthy  speech-making, 
and  lengthy  speech-making  under 
assurance  ot  brevity,  is  the  great 
mark  of  the  19th  century,  and  of 
our  much -praised  land.  We  read  of 
a Golden  Age  and  of  an  Iron  ; we 
hear  of  and  hear  in  an  Age  of  Tongues. 
This  is  the  era  of  voice,  of  declama- 
tion, of  address — always  with  unction 
if  not  with  power ; and  this  is  the 
land  where  speech  is  ever  active,  and 
where  Ambition’s  tool  is  not  the  pen 
or  the  sword,  but  the  unwearied, 
facile  tongue. 

Have  you  ever  endeavored  to  un- 
derstand— I will  not  say  to  explain — 
the  American  passion  for  talk  ? How 
universal,  how  absorbing,  how  al- 
most insatiate  it  is  ! How  few,  even 
tor  the  aristocracy,  escape  the  conta- 
gion which  rages  mightily  through 
circles  social,  political  and  religious ! 
To  a dispassionate  and  cosmopolitan 
observer,  how  very  curious  must  be 
the  analysis  of  that  instinct  which 
prompts  a call  for  “ speech,  speech  ” 
whenever  an  ephemeral  celebrity  is 
detected  without  the  walls  of  home 
or  office.  With  what  amused  yet 
astonished  mind,  must  such  an  one 
ponder  the  haste  which  locates  all 
interest  in  the  tongue,  guaging  ex- 
cellence not  by  deeds,  history,  or 
position,  but  by  sound,  mere  sound ! 
For  we  well  know  how  unimportant- 
is  the  substance  of  popular  addresses 
compared  to  the  bare  fact  of  their 
delivery.  It  would  almost  appear 
part  of  the  morbidity  of  appetite, 
that  platitudes,  inanities,  indigestible 
trash,  and  wordy  truisms  are  received 
with  the  same  ostrich-like  indifference 
as  solid  food.  For  do  not  the  papers 
report  in  full  after-dinner  speeches, 
congressional  harangues, and  present- 
ation thanks,  and  do  not  the  same 
ideas  even  reappear, never  less  empty, 
never  less  familiar,  yet  never  less 
welcome  ? 

But  if  truth  is  not  the  object,  nor 
novelty  the  attraction,  is  it  manner  ? 
Is  “speech”  the  spontaneous  cry  of 
multitudes  because  it  loves  the  inspi- 
ration of  mind  when  the  beautiful 
words  of  refined  oratory  pass  gently 
along  as  the  evening  zephyr,  bending 
gracefully  the  wavy  grain-tops  and 
lifting  up  the  petaled  flowers  to 
greet  its  delicate  approach,  or  when 
strong,  deep  bursts  of  eloquence  roll 
like  a tempest  round  the  soul,  hurl- 
ing down  its  massive  prejudices, 
sweeping  resistless  through  its  corri- 
dors, and  fascinating  by  its  very 
awfulness  the  mind  which  otherwise 
would  regret  its  power. 

No!  for  then  only  an  occasional 
Cicero  or  an  infrequent  Burke  would 
be  “invited  to  address  the  public,” 
whereas  we  know  full  well  that  our 
many  orators  have  not  the  culture  of 
the  one  nor  the  vehemence  of  the 
other.  Strange,  indeed,  is  the  Ameri- 
can love  of  talk,  hidden  indeed  its 
cause,  so  inexplicable  perhaps  that 
we  must  regard  the  passion  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  one  of  those  mysterious 
phenonema  which  philosophy  fails  to 
explain,  though  obliged  to  recognize. 
Let  us  calmly  marvel  as  we  see  State 
officers  beset  at  railway  stations ; 
contrived  as  ingenious  preludes  to 
expected  re  velatious ; little  gatherings 
ol  kindred  spirits  transformed  in  a 


moment  to  a discovered  knot  of 
suspicious  fellows,  who  must  disgorge 
to  an  eager  crowd  all  their  views, 
sentiments,  and  prophecies  ; officials 
oft  duty,  liable  without  warning  to 
be  rushed  upon  a platform;  national 
festivals  turned  into  national  decla- 
mations ; and  strangest  of  all,  spots 
designed  for  worship  and  supplication 
made  to  derive  their  chief  if  not  sole 
interest  from  a human  composition 
which  is  expected  because  customary, 
and  unheeded,  because  incessant. 

But  let  us  get  back  from  the  hearers 
to  the  heard.  Mystery  still.  Not  a 
whit  behind  anxiety  to  invite  is  rea- 
diness to  respond.  Behold  the  uni- 
versal passion  to  address  one's  fellow 
citizens,  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
rostrum  is  the  summit  of  human 
dignity,  if  not  the  necessity  of  human 
life.  The  correlative  of  listening  is 
of  course  declaiming;  but  is  it  not 
curious  that  the  two  co-exist  so  readi- 
ly, and  are  really  inseparable  in  the 
American  mind?  Alternating  bo 
tween  the  scat  and  the  floor,  exist- 
ence in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
seems  divided  between  the  ear  and 
tongue.  Importunate  for  sound,  the 
American  is  modest  in  supplying  it. 
Like  Rienzi,  lie  prefaces  discussion 
with  pledge  of  brevity,  and  will  only 
“occupy  a few  minutes,"  or  “detain 
the  audience  for  an  instant.”  Bui. 
like  Rienzi  too,  the  dominant  passion 
submits  to  no  restraint,  and  the  long- 
suffering  of  the  national  mind  docs 
find  sometimes  a possible  satiation. 

Of  course,  America  is  the  hope  of 
the  world,  its  institutions  the  best 
known  to  man,  its  political  constitu- 
tion the  grandest  result  of  human 
thought  and  profound  sagacity  ; of 
course  to  live  and  vote  in  this  favored 
kind  is  a'bieSstng  so  invaluable  that 
it  should  be  indiscriminately  proffer- 
ed to  the  race  at  large,  and  so  mys- 
teriously remedied  that  no  prepara- 
tion is  required  for  its  reception.  We 
all  know  this ; for  is  it  not  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  the  national 
creed,  and  affirmed  with  more  or  less 
vehemence  by  every  journal  in  the 
land  ? Not  to  echo  the  sentiment 
affords  just  ground  for  suspecting 
patriotism  ; modified  praise  is  virtual 
proof  of  ability  to  make  comparisons, 
and  this  again  implies  temporary  de- 
sertion of  our  Eden  for  wanderings  in 
the  wastes  outside.  Admitting  there- 
fore the  perfection  of  American  insti- 
tutions as  a doctrine  of  universal  ac- 
ceptance (in  America)  is  it  possible  to 
criticise  passion  for  talk  from  a cos- 
mopolitan stand- point  ? 

Granting  conceit  to  lie  at  the  very 
basis  of  patriotism,  might  it  become 
more  commendable  by  being  made 
more  just  ? 

Let  us  suppose  demands  for  talk 
to  be  restricted  to  cases  where  talk 
may  be  instructive  or  in  some  way 
useful.  Let  it  be  concise,  straight- 
forward and  clear.  Let  there  be  some 
definite  thought,  and  so  some  possible 
unity.  Above  all,  let  it  be  rare.  With 
less  appetite  for  speeches,  will  come 
speeches  more  condensed.  We  shall 
not  have  Congressmen,  lawyers, 
politicians,  officials  and  preachers 
using  hours  where  minutes  would 
have  been  ample.  There  will  be 
more  discrimination  in  judgment, 
more  felicity  of  expression,  more 
accuracy  of  thought.  Taste  will  be 
cultivated,  beauty  heightened,  and 
reverence  increased.  We  shall  have 
no  men  transformed  into  gasbags, 
nor  women  into  men.  And  the  im- 
partial cosmopolitan,  looking  benign- 
ly on  may  be  heard  to  say,  “Dear  me, 
there  is  something  in  this  country, 
after  all !” 
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forth  to-morrow  fresh  and  vigorous 
with  the  world  before  us.  We  shall 
be  scattered  here  and  there  over  this 
broad  continent,  and  perhaps  across 
the  seas.  But  wherever  we  go  and 
whatsoever  we  do,  let  us  keep  always 
in  view  that,  though  we  must  have 
our  “bread  and  butter  science"  as 
the  Germans  say,  yet  connected  with 
it  and  of  far  greater  moment  is  that 
science  by  which  we  may  elevate 
ourselves  and  our  countrymen  to  a 
more  just  conception  of  their  depen- 
dence one  upon  another,  aud  upon 
Him  who  ruleth  all  things.  In  the 
best  sense  of  the  term  we  are  to  be 
Communists,  seeking  always  the 
common  good  whilst  seeking  that  ot 
the  individual.  We  are  not  Trades- 
unionists,  we  are  not  Monopolists, 
we  are  not  Grangers,  we  are  not 
Free  Masons,  but  we  are  free  men! 
Free  to  do  God’s  will  in  all  things. 

And  now  gentlemen,  our  Profes- 
sors and  instructors,  to  you  who  have 
so  ably  directed  our  footsteps  during 
the  years  that  we  have  spent  here 
are  due  our  most  hearty  thanks, 
thanks  not  only  for  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  imparted  to  us,  but  for 
the  invariable  kindness  and  consid- 
eration with  which  you  have  borne 
with  our  short-comings.  In  bidding 
you  farewell,  we  know  that  we  are 
leaving  behind  us  firm  and  staunch 
friends,  friends  who  will  always  wel- 
come us  back  to  our  Alma  Mater, 
and  always  give  us  God-speed  to  our 
world’s  work. 


College  Dots. 

We  learn  that  an  unusually  large 
number  of  strangers  have  visited  the 
University  build  Jugs  this  Summer. 
The  Janitor  says  that  a great  partot 
his  time  is  taken  up  in  showing  them 
through  the  University. 

One  morning  in  June  we  saw  the 
whole  Junior  and  part  of  the  Second 
Classes,  stretched  out  on  the  ground 
watching  a “bug  fight."  A Prof,  ot 
Natural  History  should  be  immedi- 
ately engaged  as  a reward  for  the 
great  interest  that  has  been  thus 
manifested. 

The  new  regulation  by  which  the 
names  of  all  those  absent  during  the 
week,  are  placed  on  the  bulletin 
board  on  the  following  Monday,  has 
worked  well.  It  has  served  as  a re- 
minder to  those  who  were  at  all  care- 
less or  forgetful. 

The  interest  in  boating  was  great- 
ly increased  toward  the  end  of  the 
term,  induced,  let  us  hope,  by  a love 
for  the  manly  sport,  and  not  by  the 
fact  that  the  Seminary  boats  had 
made  their  appearance  on  the  river. 

One  of  the  last  lectures  in  Chemis- 
try was  devoted  to  a consideration 
of  the  new  suet  butter.  The  adjunct 
Professor  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
its  use,  and  informed  the  students 
that  if  they  desired  it,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  Saucon  Hall  would 
provide  it, — but  the  students  couldn't 
see  it. 

“76”  was  not  required  to  make 
charts  of  their  Meteorological  obser- 
vations, although  their  records  were 
kept  so  that  it  could  easily  have  been 
done.  “75”  however,  being  required 
to  do  it,  it  was  found  that  through 
some  mistake  the  class  had  neglected 
to  keep  a record.  As  one  member 
bad,  however,  made  private  observa- 
tions, the  class  was  required  to  tak<* 
bis  report  and  make  their  charts  and 
maps  from  it. 
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